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TOWNSHIP  HIGH  SCHOOLS  OF  OHIO 

By  A.  B.  GRAHAM. 


At  the  close  of  the  first  quarter  century  of  Ohio's  educational  his- 
tory there  were  only  a  few  poorly  supported  elementary  schools,  taught 
by  uncertificated  teachers,  and  a  few  academies  attended  by  those  who 
could  afford  to  pay  tuition  and  taught  by  students  or  graduates  of 
eastern  colleges  or  of  the  three  Ohio  colleges  already  established,  Ohio, 
Miami,  or  Kenyon. 

By  the  year  1853,  or  during  the  next  twenty-five  years,  great 
changes  Lad  taken  place.  A  fair  system  of  elementary  schools  had 
been  organized,  taught  by  teachers  who  had  been  examined  in  all  the 
branches  except  four  that  are  required  at  present  for  elementary  cer- 
tificates. 

From  1825  to  1838  there  were  Examiners  of  Schools,  whose  duties 
were  to  visit  the  schools  and  to  examine  teachers.  From  1838  to  1853 
the  township  clerk  acted  as  township  superintendent.  One  county — 
Ashtabula — had  a  county  superintendent  appointed  by  the  county  com- 
missioners under  the  law  of  1847.  During  this  and  the  succeeding 
twenty-five-year  period — to  1873 — there  was  a  very  rapid  increase  in 
the  number  of  academies  and  colleges. 

In  1847  the  famous  Akron  law  was  enacted.  This  law  permitted 
the  city  of  Akron  to  levy  a  tax  for  the  improvement  of  its  schools. 
From  its  passage  dates  the  beginning  of  the  graded  school  system  in 
Ohio.  In  1853  a  general  law  provided  for  establishing  schools  of  a 
higher  grade  than  elementary  schools.  By  this  act.  Township  Boards 
of  Education  could  establish  a  high  school  if  the  people  so  decided  by 
vote.  Practically  the  same  law  remained  in  force  until  1873,  when  it 
was  so  changed  that  a  township  high  school  could  be  established  by  a 
majority  vote  of  the  board  of  education.  Only  two  mills  could  be 
levied  for  high  school  purposes. 

The  Bill  of  Rights  of  1802  contains  the  following  provisions:  "No 
law  shall  be  passed  to  prevent  the  poor  in  the  several  counties  and 
townships  in  this  State  from  an  equal  participation  in  the  schools, 
academies,  colleges,  and  universities,  within  the  State,  which  are  en- 
dowed in  whole  or  in  part  from  '. ':e  revenues  arising  from  the  donations 
made  by  the  United  States  for  the  support  of  schools  and  colleges ;  and 
the  doors  of  said  schools,  academic.:,  and  universities  shall  be  open  for 
the  reception  of  scholars,  students,  and  teachers  of  every  grade  without 
any  distinction  whatever." 


The  half-century  from  1825  to  1875  witnessed  the  rise  and  decline 
of  the  private  academy.  The  uncertainty  as  to  attendance  and  means 
of  support  on  account  of  the  duplication  of  its  course  of  study  in  the 
newly-organized  city  and  village  high  schools  contributed  to  its  de- 
cline. Since  only  those  who  were  able  to  pay  tuition  could  attend  and 
many  of  the  students  were  forced  to  remain  at  a  distance  from  home, 
the  academy  rendered  less  service  to  the  community  than  did  the  pub- 
lic high  school. 

When  the  two  important  resources — finances  and  educational  sen- 
timent had  so  increased  in  rural  communities  that  academic  (high 
school)  instruction  could  be  introduced  as  a  continuation  of  the  ele- 
mentary (district)  school,  the  people  began  to  organize  township  high 
schools. 


The  Bartlett  (Washington  County)  Acad- 
emy and  Dormitory.    Not  used  for 
school    purposes   at    present. 


The     Wesley     Township     High     School, 

Bartlett,  O. — The   successor  of  the 

Bartlett  Academy. 


Before  the  law  of  1873  was  passed,  few  township  high  schools  had 
been  organized.  As  soon  as  a  majority  vote  of  the  board  could  estab- 
lish such  a  school  (Act  of  1882),  without  fear  of  having  the  work  un- 
done in  less  than  three  years,  township  high  schools  began  to  increase. 
The  first  of  such  schools  were  organized  in  Ashtabula,  Clark,  Geauga, 
Huron,  Medina,  Miami,  Pickaway,  and  Trumbull  counties. 

In  the  decade  from  1882  to  1892  there  was  quite  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  these  schools.  This  growth  was  more  largely  due  to  the 
increase  in  educational  sentiment  than  to  an  increase  in  material  re- 
sources. A  belief  in  high  school  education  is  causing  high  schools  to 
be  organized  in  the  poorest  townships.  This  is  shown  by  the  table  on 
page  5. 

A  great  number  of  rural  high  schools  have  been  organized  since 
1892.  This  may  be  due  to  a  number  of  causes,  such  as  (1)  wholesome 
educational  sentiment,  (2)  the  Boxwell  law  of  1892,  with  later  amend- 
ments, permitting  a  pupil  to  attend  any  high  school  in  the  county, 
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(3)  the  law  of  1902,  requiring  township  boards  to  pay  high  school  tui- 
tion for  all  elementary  pupils  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  law,  (4) 
the  centralizing  of  township  schools,  (5)  the  law  defining  a  high  school, 
(6)  the  classification  of  high  schools  into  first,  second,  and  third  grades, 
and  (7)  the  reduction  of  large  Boards  of  Education  to  five  members. 

The  map  on  page  20  shows  where  these  schools  are  located;  the 
figures  on  the  same  map  indicate  the  grade  of  the  schools. 

Out  of  about  1000  high  schools  in  Ohio,  228,  or  nearly  one-fourth, 
have  been  established  by  townships.  A  careful  study  of  the  table  below 
discloses  the  fact  that  practically  one-half  of  the  schools  (111)  are  in 
townships  whose  valuations  range  from  $400,000  to  $700,000,  and  that 
those  townships  worth  one  million  dollars  or  more  are  supporting  their 


Jerome  Township   (Union  County)   High  Twinsburg  Township    (Summit   County) 

School.  High   School. 

full  proportion.  A  few  of  the  million  dollar  townships  are  around  or 
near  cities.  Where  such  is  the  case,  the  township  board  pays  tuition 
to  the  nearby  city.  The  same  plan  is  pursued  by  boards  where  con- 
venience to  village  schools  and  the  lowest  possible  expense  are  the 
chief  considerations. 

The  interesting  table  below  shows  the  distribution  of   township 
high  schools  according  to  the  wealth  of  the  township. 

Valuation  of  Townships  Table.  No.  Township  Per 

in  Ohio,   1910.  No.              High  Schools.  Cent. 

Below  $100,000.00   10 

$100,000.00    to   $200,000.00 65  2  3 

$200,000.00   to    $300,000.00 130  2  ly. 

$300,000.00    to   $400,000.00 166  15  9  ' 

.$400,000.00    to   $500,000.00 178  39  22 

$500,000.00   to   $600,000.00 157  40  25 1^^ 

$600,000.00   to    $700,000.00 143  32  221/3 

$700,000.00   to    $800,000.00 90  26  29* 

$800,000.00    to   $900,000.00 88  20  23 

.$900,000.00    to    $1,000,000.00 70  15  211/3 

$1,000,000.00    and    above 167  37  22 

5  228  17%' 


The  following  paragraphs  aie  abstracts  from  important  sections 
of  our  school  laws  pertaining  to  Township  High  Schools : 

To  Establish  TownsrJp  High  Schools 

"Sec.  7663.  A  board  of  education  may  establish  one  or  jnore  high 
schools,  whenever  it  deems  the  establishment  of  such  school  or  schools 
proper  or  necessary  for  the  convenience  or  progress  of  the  pupils  at- 
tending them,  or  for  the  conduct  and  welfare  of  the  educational  inter- 
ests of  the  district."     *     *     *     * 

(Passed  March  13,  1882.  This  is  worded  nearly  the  same  as  the 
act  of  May  1,  1873,  which  was  a  revision  of  the  act  of  1853.  Most  of 
our  township  high  schools  have  been  organized  under  Section  7663.) 


Joint  Township-Village  High  School,  Pandora    (Putnam  County),   Ohio. 

Joint  Township  High  Schools. 

Joint  township  high  schools  have  been  organized  at  Mendon,  Mer- 
cer county ;  Farmersville,  Montgomery  county ;  Pandora,  Putnam 
county,  and  Ashville,  Pickaway  county.  The  pupils  from  the  town- 
ship, as  well  as  those  in  the  village,  are  having  advantages  that  would 
of  necessity  be  denied  both,  were  each  district  to  have  a  high  school 
operated  independently.  Each  of  the  villages  named  is  a  trading  point 
for  a  rich  agricultural  district  surrounding  if.  In  these  schools,  the 
science  of  agriculture  has  taken  its  place  with  other  sciences. 

The  business  of  the  joint  board  is  confined  to  that  which  pertains 
to  the  high  school  only. 
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The  writer  has  no  knowledge  of  townships  organizing  a  joint  town- 
ship high  school.  The  territory  included  in  two  townships  would  prob- 
ably be  too  large  for  all  those  desiring  to  attend  to  reach  the  school 
conveniently.  Tuition 

"Sec.  7747.  The  tuition  of  pupils  holding  diplomas  and  residing 
in  township  or  special  districts  in  which  no  high  school  is  maintained 
shall  be  paid  by  the  board  of  education  of  the  district  in  which  they 
have  legal  school  residence.  *  *  *  *  No  board  of  education  shall 
be  required  to  pay  the  tuition  of  any  pupil  for  more  than  four  school 
years ;  except  that  it  must  pay  the  tuition  of  all  successful  applicants, 
who  have  complied  with  the  further  provisions  hereof,  residing  more 
than  three  miles  from  the  high  school  provided  by  the  board,  when  such 
applicants  attend  a  nearer  high  school.     *     * 


*  " 


J 


Jackson  Township   (Preble  County)   High  School  (Centralized). 

Up  to  1902  it  was  somewhat  difficult  to  decide  whether  or  not  a 
township  had  a  high  school,  although  a  course  of  study  had  been 
adopted  and  a  teacher  employed  who  was  styled  the  high  school 
teacher.  Frequently  little  beyond  common  branches  were  taught  in 
these  schools,  yet  in  a  way  they  paved  the  educational  road  toward  a 
better  school.  In  such  townships  in  which  a  high  motive  was  not  mani- 
fested by  the  Board,  little  good  was  accomplished;  these  so-called  high 
schools  have  been  abandoned. 

High  School  Defined 

"Section  7649.  A  high  school  is  one  of  a  higher  grade  than  an  ele- 
mentary school,  in  which  instruction  and  training  are  given  in  approved 
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courses  in  the  history  of  the  United  States  and  other  countries ;  com- 
position, rhetoric,  English  and  American  literature ;  algebra  and  geom- 
etry; natural  science,  political  or  mental  science,  ancient  or  modern 
foreign  languages,  or  both,  commercial  and  industrial  branches  [agri- 
culture or  manual  training] ,  or  such  of  the  branches  named  as  the 
length  of  its  curriculum  makes  possible,  also  such  other  branches  of 
higher  grade  than  those  to  be  taught  in  the  elementary  schools,  with 
such  advanced  studies  and  advanced  reviews  of  the  common  branches 
as  the  board  of  education  directs." 

High  Schools  Classified. 

"Sec.  7651.  The  high  schools  of  the  State  of  Ohio  shall  be  classi- 
fied into  schools  of  the  first,  second  and  third  grades ;  and  all  courses 
of  study  offered  in  such  high  schools  shall  be  in  branches  enumerated 
in  Section  7649  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  Ohio." 


Liberty   Township    (Wood  County)    High    School. 

"Sec.  7652.  First  Grade — A  high  school  of  the  first  grade  shall  be 
a  school  in  which  the  courses  offered  shall  cover  a  period  of  not  less 
than  four  years,  of  not  less  than  thirty-two  weeks  each,  in  which  not 
less  than  sixteen  courses  shall  be  required  for  graduation." 

"Sec.  7653.  Second  Grade — A  high  school  of  the  second  grade 
shall  cover  a  period  of  not  less  than  three  years,  of  not  less  than  thirty- 
two  weeks  each,  in  which  not  less  than  twelve  courses  of  study  shall 
be  required  for  graduation." 

"Sec.  7654.  Third  Grade — A  high  school  of  the  third  grade  shall 
cover  a  period  of  not  less  than  two  years,  of  not  less  than  twenty-eight 
weeks  each,  in  which  not  less  than  eight  courses  of  study  shall  be  re- 
quired for  graduation,  and  all  public  schools  of  a  less  grade  shall  be 
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Bath    Township    (Greene    County)    High 
School. 


Green   Township    (Clark    County)    High 
School. 


Lake   Township    (Stark  County)    High 
School. 


Kirtland   Township    (Lake   County)    High 
School. 


Middletown    Township    (Wood   County) 
High    School. 


Ricliland     Township    (Lucas    County) 
High    School. 


denominated  as  elementary  schools.    A  course  of  study  shall  consist  of 

not  less  than  four  recitations  a  week  continued  throughout  the  school 

year." 

Courses  of  Study 

Most  courses  of  study  for  secondary  schools  are  at  present  being 
arranged  to  meet  the  needs  of  boys  and  girls  who,  from  lack  of  desire 
or  means,  or  from  a  necessity  to  begin  life's  work  early,  cannot  enter  a 
college.  The  mental  discipline  and  the  culture  that  come  from  the 
courses  that  may  be  called  "practical"  are  of  the  highest  value  when 
these  courses  are  brought  into  close  relation  and  proper  adjustment 
with  the  olie:-  branches  that  have  been  taught  in  academies  and  high 
schools  for  seventy-five  years. 

The  sciences  are  being  taught  not  alone  for  the  sake  of  knowledge, 
but  because  of  their  value  in  the  daily  occupations.  The  use  of  a 
science  in  the  practice  of  an  art  may  lead  one  to  look  upon  that  science 
as  being  only  practical.  That  knowledge  which  aids  one  in  making-  a 
living  is  in  a  true  sense  no  more  practical  than  the  knowledge  of  such 
subjects  as  assists  one  in  getting  the  most  out  of  life. 

The  old-time  courses  of  study  had  much  to  offer  that  prepared 
one  for  refined  living,  but  they  had  little  that  prepared  one  to  know 
the  laws  of  nature  that  might  be  used  in  making  a  living.  More  bot- 
any, physics,  and  chemistry  is  taught  in  a  first-grade  to-wTiship  high 
school  to-day  than  was  ofi'ered  in  the  four-year  college  courses  of  Har- 
vard and  Yale  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago.  The  school  of  experi- 
ence is  a  dear  one.  It  takes  too  long  to  learn  its  many  disconnected 
lessons. 

The  application  of  the  natural  sciences — botany,  physics,  zoology, 
physical  geography,  and  chemistry — to  agriculture  not  only  assists  one 
to  understand  properly  his  observations,  but  it  may  reduce  a  year  in 
the  school  of  experience  to  one  short  month.  The  price  paid  for  the 
lessons  later  in  life  may  be  much  more  expensive  than  the  tuition  paid 
for  practical  high  school  science  in  the  Y:::.e  township. 

High  schools  are  now  teaching  the  sc-  :ice  of  agriculture;  a  few  of 
the  schools  are  teaching  the  principles  of  cooking.  There  is,  however, 
no  attempt  to  convert  the  school  into  a  cooking  or  agricultural  school. 
The  science  and  experimental  work  of  the  school  finds  its  place  in  prac- 
tice in  the  home  and  in  the  field. 

Equipment 

Agricultural  books,  microscopes,  milk  testers  and  other  apparatus 
needed  in  the  study  of  agriculture  and  domestic  art  are  finding  a  place 
in  the  library  and  laboratory. 
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Drawing:  shows  years  In  Elementary,  IIi«:li  ScIuk)!,  and  College  course.  Years  in 
First,  Second,  and  Third  (iradf  High  Sohools  an<l  tiie  omission  between  the 
Second  and  Tliird  Grade  lligli  Schools  and  tiie  College.  It  shows  character- 
istics, also  predominant  periods  of  child  life.  It  "ill  as.sist  in  titting  course 
of  stud.v   to   the   child. 
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Babcock  Milk  Tester — A  practical   piece 
of  laboratory  apparatus. 


Drainage    Apparatus    (Patented). 


One  of  (be  conveniences  of  the  Township  Higrh  School. 
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Agricultural  reference  books,  such  as  Goodrich's  First  Book  of 
Fanning,  Vivian's  First  Principles  of  Soil  Fertility,  Hodge's  Nature 
Study  and  Life,  and  King's  Physics  of  Agriculture,  should  find  a  place 
in  every  township  school  library.  A  good  microscope  with  which  to 
examine  milk,  yeast,  cooked  and  uncooked  foods,  and  low  forms  of  life 
should  be  in  every  laboratory.  The  Babcock  milk  tester  is  already 
taking  its  place  with  common  equipment.  Cows  from  home  herds  can 
be  tested  easily  and  quickly  as  to  their  butter-fat-producing  qualities. 
The  fancy  for  electrical  apparatus  and  for  compact  cabinets  sometimes 
causes  the  more  substantial  and  practical  pieces  to  be  left  out  entirely. 
Much  apparatus  can  and  should  be  constructed  by  members  of  the 
science  classes  at  little  cost. 

A  reference  library  of  at  least  two  hundred  and  fifty  books,  and 
sufficient  apparatus  to  perform  necessary  experiments  in  Agriculture, 
Physiology,  Botany  and  Physics,  should  be  supplied  for  every  high 
school.     (See  Sec.  7642,  Ohio  School  Laws,  Page  16.) 

Agriculture  is  entitled  only  to  its  share  of  the  application  of  the 
science  studies.  The  resourceful  teacher  will  find  a  place  for  agricul- 
tural physics  in  nearly  every  operation  on  the  farm,  for  horticultural 
and  agricultural  botany,  agricultural  zoology  and  physical  geography. 
Teachers  of  science  in  township  high  schools  have  enviable  opportuni- 
ties to  apply  their  teaching. 

On  the  walls  of  a  few  school  buildings  are  found  pictures  of  some 
of  the  most  notable  events  in  our  historj^  and  prominent  persons,  and 
famous  pastoral  pictures. 

Teachers  are  preparing  themselves  in  the  summer  schools  and  in 
our  State  Normal  schools  to  meet  the  need  for  industrial  education. 

Agriculture  Required 

"Section  7831.  No  person  shall  be  employed  or  enter  upon  the  per- 
formance of  his  duties  as  a  teacher  in  any  recognized  high  school  sup- 
ported wholly  or  in  part  by  the  state  in  any  village,  township  or  special 
school  district,  or  act  as  a  superintendent  of  schools  in  such  district, 
who  has  not  obtained  from  a  board  of  examiners  having  legal  jurisdic- 
tion a  certificate  of  good  moral  character;  that  he  or  she  is  qualified  to 
teach  literature,  general  history,  algebra,  physics,  physiology,  includ- 
ing narcotics,  and  in  addition  thereto,  four  branches  elected  from  the 
following  branches  of  study:  Latin,  German,  rhetoric,  civil  govern- 
ment, geometry,  physical  geography,  botany,  and  chemistry,  and  on 
or  after  September  first,  1912,  agriculture;  and  that  he  or  she  pos- 
sesses an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching." 
(Passed  May  19,  1911.) 
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Interest  in  Rural  Life 

There  are  in  Ohio  6,300  township  pupils  for  whom  tuition  is  being 
paid  in  neighboring  high  schools.  Most  of  these  are  in  attendance  at 
village  and  city  schools.  The  number  attending  township  high  schools 
is  somewhat  less  than  the  number  for  whom  tuition  is  paid  elsewhere. 
HoM^  can  interest  in  rural  life  be  aroused  and  sustained  if,  at  the  im- 
pressionable-period, the  child  must  spend  the  greater  part  of  his  time 
amid  surroundings  which  tend  to  lead  him  away  from  the  social  life 
surrounding  his  home? 

Into  the  township  high  school  the  social  as  well  as  the  intellectual 
life  of  rural  people  should  enter.  The  social  features  of  the  old  cross- 
roads debating  and  literary  societies  and  the  spelling  and  singing 
schools  are  in  a  measure  to  be  found  in  the  township  high  school.  The 
practice  in  debating  and  in  singing  is  no  doubt  conducted  with  more 


A  Game  of  Basket  Ball  at  the  Township  High  School.     Games  are  an  important 

part  of   school   life. 

care  and  is  more  generally  and  seriously  participated  in  than  it  was 
under  the  old-time  plan.  Very  few  township  high  schools  have  no 
piano  or  organ;  for  some  a  special  music  teacher  is  employed.  The 
writer  has  found  several  quartets  and  a  few  orchestras  in  these  schools. 

Games  are  not  the  least  important  of  the  school  exercises.  In 
organized  games — baseball,  basketball,  football,  three  deep,  prisoner's 
base,  etc. — a  boy  or  girl  finds  opportunity  for  social  pleasure  and  the 
practice  of  those  virtues — honesty,  fairness,  unselfishness,  etc.— that 
make  for  manhood  and  womanhood. 

A  few  township  high  schools  are  offering  from  three  to  five  lec- 
tures each  year.  A  charge  is  usually  made  to  defray  the  expense  or 
to  purchase  books  for  the  library,  or  to  make  payments  on  musical 
instruments. 

The  farmers'  institute  is  often  held  at  the  township  high  school. 
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Here  are  delivered  lectures  which  would  do  credit  to  higher  scientific 
and  literary  institutions ;  in  these  and  other  educational  meetings  are 
men  and  women  who  can  discuss  intelligently  subjects  directly  re- 
lated to  the  school. 

Man  is  a  social  animal ;  he  seeks  the  company  of  others.  If  this 
nature  is  not  satisfied  in  his  home  and  in  his  own  neighborhood,  then 
it  must  be  satisfied  elsewhere.  This  very  nature  makes  government 
possible  and  necessary;  it  makes  the  congregntion  in  the  church  or  the 
croAvd  of  loafers  at  the  village  store ;  it  makes  the  school ;  it  makes 
society.  If  it  is  not  developed  in  the  school  and  home  by  means  that 
are  wholesome  and  elevating,  then  it  becomes  low  and  repulsive.  The 
high  school  should  perform  its  part  as  an  elevating  social  agent. 
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Caesarcreek  Township   (Greene  County)    High  School. 

Expense 

The  cost  of  a  building  runs  from  $3500  to  $25,000.  A  few  build- 
ings in  which  the  district  school  is  accommodated  with  the  township 
high  school  have  been  more  expensive.  A  few  pictures  of  modern 
buildings  are  found  in  this  bulletin.  Wages  for  high  school  teachers 
vary  from  $60  to  $110  per  month.  In  a  few  long  established  schools, 
having  a  four-year  course,  $1200  a  year  is  paid.  In  schools  of  the  third 
grade,  only  one  teacher  is  usually  employed ;  in  second  grade,  two  ;  and 
in  first  grade,  two  or  three.  The  average  expense  per  pupil  ranges 
from  $15  to  about  $30,  except  in  a  few  schools  where  it  may  be  a  little 
higher. 

Tuition  paid  to  villages  and  cities  ranges  from  $16  to  $40.  As  a 
rule,  more  children  attend  the  township  high  school  than  were  in  at- 
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tendance  at  different  high  schools  before  its  organization.  Stables  and 
sheds  are  not  always  provided.  Where  they  have  been  erected,  the 
cost  has  run  from  $300  to  $1000. 

From  thirty  to  forty  tons  of  coal  are  consumed  during  a  year. 
Hot  air  and  hot  water  systems  are  rapidly  taking  the  place  of  stoves. 
It  is  much  more  expensive  to  install  a  hot  water  system,  but  the  sav- 
ing of  fuel  and  the  comfort  on  cold,  windy  days  make  the  system  worth 
careful  consideration.  Janitorial  service  costs  from  three  to  six  dollars 
a  room  per  month ;  this  expense  depends  somewhat  upon  the  amount 
of  work  required  and  available  help ;  in  most  schools  one  person  is 
employed  for  a  stated  sum  per  month  during  the  school  session,  and 
is  paid  extra  for  taking  care  of  the  house  and  school  yard  during  vaca- 
tion. 


Hopewell  Township    (Perry  County)  Hlgrh  School. 

Section  7642.  Ohio  School  Laws  empower  township  boards  of 
education  to  spend  not  to  exceed  $250  each  year  for  library  purposes. 
Some  boards  have  appropriated  from  $25  to  $250  a  year  in  the  belief 
that  it  is  more  economical  than  to  depend  entirely  upon  lecture  courses 
and  entertainments  for  library  funds.  Fifty  dollars  spent  each  year 
for  books  and  an  equal  sum  for  physical  apparatus  will  soon  build  up 
a  library  and  a  fair  laboratory. 

Musical  instruments  have  cost  from  $25  to  $300 ;  lighting  systems 
from  $25  to  $100 ;  telephone  service  about  $18  a  year. 

Libraries  and  apparatus  are  not  found  in  all  township  high  schools, 
though  they  are  quite  necessary  for  successful  work.  A  musical  instru- 
ment, pictures,  a  lighting  system  and  a  telephone  are  not  absolutely 
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necessary,  but  they  add  much  to  the  convenience  and  pleasure  of  all, 

and  when  once  placed  in  the  school  room  will  be  found  worth  more 

than  the  cost. 

Gifts  and  Bequests. 

Newton  Chalker,  a  lawyer  in  Akron,  erected,  at  an  expense  of  over 
$20,000,  a  very  fine  township  high  school  building  at  the  village  of 
Southington,  in  his  native  township,  Southington,  Trumbull  county. 
He  provided  adjustable  desks  and  seats,  physical  apparatus,  two 
pianos,  opera  chairs  in  the  assembly  room,  a  gasoline  lighting  system, 
a  gasoline  range,  and  a  large  set  of  dishes  for  the  basement  kitchen 
and  dining  room.  He  presented  this  building  and  equipment  to  the 
township  in  the  fall  of  1907. 
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Blanchard  Township    (Putnam   County)    High   School, 
grounds  donated  by  Mr.   Crawfls. 


Buildings   and 


To  the  benevolence  of  John  Crawfis,  Berne  township,  Fairfield 
county,  owes  its  high  school.  Mr.  Crawfis  was  born  in  Berne  town- 
ship, but  early  moved  to  Putnam  county,  Avhere  he  died.  Having  ac- 
cumulated a  large  fortune,  he  bequeathed  certain  lands  to  his  native 
township.  These  lands  were  sold  and  with  the  proceeds  the  board  of 
education  in  1889  erected  the  high  school  building.  In  1890  and  1891, 
two  buildings  were  erected  to  provide  rooming  accommodations  for 
those  who  came  from  some  distance.  One  of  these  is  used  by  the 
superintendent  as  a  residence.  The  school  building,  residence,  and 
stable  are  on  fifteen  acres  of  land  which  were  included  in  the  purchase. 
To  Blanchard  township,  Putnam  county,  Mr.  Crawfis  made  practically 
the  same  bequest,  except  that  in  the  latter  tract  there  were  only  four 
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acres  of  land.  (Value  of  bequest,  $25,000.)  At  either  of  these  schools 
there  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for  training  in  elementary  agricul- 
ture. What  more  appropriate  monument  could  be  erected  than  one 
which  is  dedicated  to  the  spiritual,  moral  and  intellectual  training  of 
our  young  people? 

A  public  spirited  gentleman  of  Granger  township,  Medina  county, 
bequeathed  $1000  to  a  township  high  school,  the  income  from  which  is 
to  be  used  in  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  high  school  library. 

Mr.  Joseph  Hoagland  presented  $100  to  Bethel  township  (]:>Iiami 
county)  high  school,  to  be  used  in  purchasing  books  for  the  library. 

Are  not  our  rural  schools  as  worthy  of  bequests  as  any  other 
organization? 


A  class  in  plain  sewing,  Liberty  Township   (Union  County)   High  School. 


Advantages 

The  township  high  schools  furnish  secondary  education  at  home. 
The  child  can  experience  the  daily  pleasures  of  his  home  and  can  asso- 
ciate directly  with  them  the  pleasures  of  the  schools. 

It  has  a  tendency  to  preserve  rural  life  and  its  pleasures  and,  at 
the  same  time,  elevate  and  enrich  them. 

It  makes  for  unity  in  social  life.  The  tuition-paying  plan  has  a 
tendency  to  break  up  social  life  in  the  township. 

It  increases  local  pride  in  all  educational  work. 

With  well  selected  branches,  properly  arranged  and  taught,  indus- 
trial work  will  be  considered  by  our  young  people  in  quite  as  favorable 
a  light  as  the  professional  service. 
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It  will  increase  the  material  resources  and  enhance  the  value  of 
property. 

r4radiiates  of  the  first  and  second  grade  high  schools  can  now  enter 
Ihe  College  of  Agriculture  at  Columbus  without  examination. 

It  makes  for  the  highest  degree  of  culture  and  refinement  in  our 
country  homes. 


Adams   Towiisliip   (Rosewood,   Chanipaisn  County)    Centralized   School. 
One   frame  high  scliool   building  and   ten  district  schools  abandoned. 


Union   Township    (lluncocU    Counlv)    IliKh    Sdiool.      Superintendent   employed 

fur   (uelve  months. 
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Map  of  Ohio  allowing:  location  <»f  Township  Higli  Schools.    I'iKures  indicate  tlie  (irade  as 
determined  by   the   Coinmissioner  of  Common  Scliools.     .See   Sees.  4007-4, 

Ohio   School  Laws. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


The  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  Ohio  State  University,  at  the  request  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Common  Schools,  Hon.  Frank  W.  Miller,  has  arranged  to  offer 
work  in  agriculture  in  the  Summer  Session  for  the  benefit  of  the  teachers  of  the 
common  schools.  This  work  will  be  conducted  by  a  number  of  competent  instruct- 
ors, who  will  give  courses  along  the  following  lines:  Animal  Husbandry,  Farm 
Crops  and  Grain  Judging,  Horticulture,  Dairying,  and  Soil  Fertility.  This  will  be 
an  excellent  opportunity  for  the  teachers  to  prepare  for  the  teaching  of  agricul- 
ture, as  well  as  for  the  examination  which  they  will  be  required  to  take  in  prejiara- 
tion  for  the  work  of  the  year  1912-13. 

The  Session  opens  June  17  and  continues  eight  weeks.  The  special  Summer 
Session  bulletin  will  be  mailed  on  request. 

Address  W.  E.  Mann,  University  Editor,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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